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ABSTRACT 


Operational ability to forecast tropical cyclone motion is much better than the 
ability to forecast intensity change. Several recent works have studied the mechanisms 
that bring about the symmetrization of various types of asymmetries in tropical cyclones. 
This study was conducted to add to that knowledge by examining the transfers of kinetic 
energy between scales and how those energy transfers alter the wind structure of the 
cyclone. Adding to the understanding of how this process can alter winds is a step 
toward increasing ability to forecast these changes. 

A non-divergent barotropic spectral model was used to integrate annular bands of 
enhanced potential vorticity, simulating hurricane eyes, with varying degrees of offset 
from the center of the vortex. Offset monopoles of vorticity, simulating asymmetric 
convection in tropical storms, were also integrated. As discovered by previous 
researchers, these unstable eyes broke down into a series of mesovortices, which merged 
and eventually relaxed to monopolar or tripolar final states. The offset monopoles 
formed spiral bands and became symmetric as well. Kinetic energy was transferred from 
the mean flow to the asymmetries as mesovortices formed and then transferred back to 
the mean flow as symmetrization occurred. These energy transfers occurred very 
quickly. As energy was transferred from asymmetry to mean flow, the azimuthally 
averaged wind increased in a band of about 70 km from the center of the vortex, even 
though the maximum wind decreased. Azimuthally averaged wind in the monopole cases 
also increased, but the change was confined to a smaller radial band near the radius of 


maximum wind. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Tropical cyclones are typically quite symmetric vortices in their mature state. 
However, asymmetries such as offset areas of intense convection and off-center eyes do 
frequently occur. An example of asymmetric convection is Hurricane Georges, shown in 
Figure 1. In Hurricane Bonnie, a typical example of an off-center eye case, the eye is 
quite far off-center at 2345UTC 15AUG98 in Figure 2a, yet it has become completely 
symmetrical three days later, shown in Figure 2b. These types of asymmetric patterns 
can become quite symmetric in a short period of time (Prieto, et. al., 2001). Numerous 
recent studies have sought to explain the formation processes, behavior, and 
axisymmetrization mechanisms of various asymmetries in tropical cyclones including 


asymmetric convection, offset eyes, polygonal eyewall features, and spiral bands. 


HIRRICANE GEORGES G 





Figure 1. GOES 8 visible imagery of Hurricane Georges 1945UTC 21SEP98 from UW- 
CIMSS web site http://cimss.ssec.wisc.edu/tropic/archive/1998/storms/georges/ . 





Kossin and Schubert (2001) studied the mechanisms of formation of mesovortices 
and polygonal features. An eyewall was simulated using an annular ring of enhanced 
vorticity in a barotropic pseudospectral model. This unstable eyewall broke down into a 
series of mesovortices, which subsequently merged. Depending upon the initial 
conditions used, the series of mesovortices relaxed to either a monopole or a rotating 


asymmetric quasi-steady state. 





af } ‘ 
HURRICANE BONNIE [cle] ==t- FAs SP ie 3 16: 15uUTC UW-CIMSS HURRICANE BONNIE SIBLE 22:02UTC 26 AUG 98 UW-CIMSS 


Figure 2. GOES 8 visible imagery of Hurricane Bonnie from UW-CIMSS web site 
http://cimss.ssec.wisc.edu/tropic/archive/1998/storms/bonnie/. a) 1615UTC 23AUG98 showing a 
very off-center eye. b) Three days later at 2201UTC 26AUG98 with a highly symmetric 

form. 





Kuo, et. al. (1999) explored elliptical and polygonal eyewalls based on 
observations of a rotating elliptical eyewall in Typhoon Herb. Previous work, including 
that of Lewis and Hawkins (1982), Kurihara (1976) and Willoughby (1978), has sought 
to explain the mechanics of this type of feature. The Kuo study used both linear and non- 
linear theory, along with numerical computations, to demonstrate the processes of neutral 
vorticity wave interactions, vorticity redistribution, wave breaking, and vortex merging in 


supporting the rotation of the asymmetric eye. 


The formation and maintenance of asymmetric spiral bands were studied by Chen 
and Yau (2001). This study used the PSU-NCAR nonhydrostatic mesoscale model 
(MMS) to integrate an initially axisymmetric vortex forward in time and explore the 
formation of asymmetric bands. The researchers found that, in addition to the continuous 
generation of potential vorticity by latent heat release, the inward transport of potential 
vorticity by vortex Rossby waves and non-linear mixing tend to increase the vorticity in 
the inner core region and intensify the hurricane. At the same time, frictional processes 


and linear potential vorticity mixing tend to weaken the hurricane. 


Schubert, et. al. (1999) presented a study of the formation and axisymmetrization 


mechanics of mesovortices and polygonal eyewall features. These researchers reviewed 


Z 


linear theory and then performed simulations using a barotropic pseudospectral numerical 
model. They found that due to barotropic instability, eyewalls may break down into 
mesovortices. Vorticity then pools into discrete regions around the inner core of the 
vortex causing a polygonal eyewall. Eventually, vorticity stabilized into a symmetric 


monopole structure. 


Prieto, et. al. (2001, hereafter PKS) used a nondivergent barotropic model to study 
the axisymmetrization processes of offset monopoles of vorticity and off-center eyes. 
Several experiments were conducted using varying degrees of offset of the monopoles 
and eyes. They showed that due to barotropic instability, unstable hurricane eyewalls can 
break down into mesovortices. Vortex Rossby waves, wave dynamics, and production 
and subsequent break up of spiral bands and filaments contribute to the redistribution of 


vorticity and produce an end-state of a tripolar structure or a symmetric monopole. 


Each of these previous studies explored some aspect of the formation, 
maintenance, or axisymmetrization of the asymmetric features of tropical cyclones. The 
objective of this study is to build upon the knowledge provided by these and other works 
by considering transfer of kinetic energy between the asymmetric features and the 
symmetric mean flow of the tropical cyclone. According to Bosart, et. al. (2000), all 
processes that affect intensification of tropical cyclones fall into three broad categories: 
1) large-scale environmental influences, 2) storm-scale internal dynamics, and 3) ocean- 
atmosphere interactions. The transfer of kinetic between the symmetric mean flow and 
perturbations represents a storm-scale internal dynamic process. A more thorough 
understanding of this transfer of energy can provide insights into how the development 
and subsequent axisymmetrization of asymmetric features affects the intensification 


process. 


In a paper that has become a classic, Lorenz (1960) postulated that any 
atmospheric system of any scale possesses a given amount of kinetic energy. In order for 
the system to develop, potential or internal energy must be converted to kinetic energy 
within the system or kinetic energy must be transferred to the system from some other 
system. The study is conducted using a non-divergent barotropic model. Since the 


model cannot represent potential and internal energy, the study considers only the 


transfer of kinetic energy from one system to another, or in this case, from the smaller 


scale asymmetries to the larger scale mean circulation of the tropical cyclone. 


As stated by Kossin and Schubert (2001), the non-conservative boundary layer 
and moist processes play a significant role in the evolution of a tropical cyclone. 
However, it is still very useful to study cyclone development using a simplified model, 
which cannot simulate these processes. Using the non-divergent, barotropic model 
allows the effects of conservative processes to be isolated from the effects of the more 
complex physics. Since the simplified model does not represent the non-conservative 
processes, it is much easier to determine the mechanism causing evolution of the features 


being studied. 


Il. MODEL DESCRIPTION 


As the initial conditions used in these experiments contain very sharp gradients in 
vorticity, the highest possible degree of computational accuracy is desired. Finite 
difference discretizations yield algebraic convergence with an error of O(N”) where N is 
the degrees of freedom and P is the integer order of the method, typically two or four. 
Spectral methods, on the other hand, yield exponential convergence with an error of 
O(e*™) where a is come positive number. Therefore, the spectral methods provide a 
much more accurate solution than finite difference methods when using the same number 


of grid points (Fulton and Schubert, 1987). 


The model used in this study is a non-divergent, barotropic spectral model 
developed by Hung-Chi Kuo (Kuo and Schubert, 1988). It is a channel model with walls 


in the north and south and uses periodic east and west boundaries such that: 
$(-1) = ¢(N-I) and ¢(0) = ¢() 


where N is the number of collocation points in the east-west direction. The spatial 
discretization is based on Chebyshev polynomial expansion (Orszag, 1971la, b; Orszag 
and Israeli, 1974) in latitude and Fourier in longitude. This method leads to collocation 
points that are equally spaced in longitude, but are more closely spaced near the 
boundaries than in the middle of the grid in latitude. The time discretization is fourth- 
order Runge-Kutta method, which was found by Fulton and Schubert (1987) to be most 
efficient when using the Chebyshev methods. 


Most of the experiments were conducted using the f-plane with the barotropic 


vorticity equation as the prognostic equation in the model: 


DS _ 1? 
wet (1) 


or with the material derivative expanded: 





(2) 


A streamfunction wis defined such that 


?) ) 
ee u=— SH and ya (3),(4),(5) 


Substituting in the streamfunction definitions and using the Jacobian operator, the 


barotropic vorticity equation becomes: 


SIV.) = W'S (6) 


Several runs were made using the { plane model for comparison against the plane 


cases. In the # plane model, the barotropic vorticity equation becomes: 


a6 dV _ wy? 
ap t IWS) + Ba = Wg (7) 


The value of £8 =2.205x10°''m''s' was chosen by fixing 15° as the center 


latitude of the vortex and using the equation: 


_ 2@cos@ 
a 


B (8) 


where @ is the angular rate of rotation of earth, @ is latitude, and a is the radius of earth. 


A viscosity of v = 6.5m’s_' was used for all runs, both {plane and f plane. 


One of the early principles of numerical weather prediction is that total energy 
should be conserved for reversible adiabatic processes (Lorenz, 1960). In the barotropic 
model, there is no representation of internal or potential energy, so kinetic energy should 


conserved as nearly as possible. Kinetic energy is calculated by 
KE = [[4A@ +v? dedy (9) 


Figure 3 shows the kinetic energy decay for Experiment D. In this case, which was the 
initially symmetric monopole control run, kinetic energy decay of 2.4% over 50 hours 
was the greatest of all experiments conducted. To determine how much of the decay was 


due to the viscosity used in the model, this experiment was repeated with v = 0. Kinetic 


energy decreased only 0.012%, as shown in Figure 4, effectively demonstrating that all 


6 


energy loss in these experiments is due to the viscosity term. It should be noted that 


even though kinetic energy is not completely conserved when viscosity is used, the 
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Figure 3. Decay of total kinetic energy over the domain for Experiment D with viscosity 
included in the model. 
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Figure 4. Decay of total kinetic energy over the domain for Experiment D with no 
viscosity included in the model. 


viscosity is necessary in order to reach a steady-state condition. Without viscosity, the 
pattern never becomes completely smooth. This effect is discussed more fully in Section 


IIL.C.4. 


Enstrophy 


Z= | | X07 dxdy (10) 


is also calculated for each output time for all experiments. Enstrophy is plotted as a 


function of time to show the cascade of vorticity to smaller scales. 


Unless otherwise noted, the model was run with a physical domain of 
216xX216km. The vorticity monopole experiments used 216x216 collocation points 
with144x144 Fourier modes resulting in an effective dealiased resolution of 1.5 km. 
These experiments were run with a 30 second time step. The eye experiments used 
432x432 collocation points and 288 x 288 Fourier modes for a 0.75 km resolution. The 


time step for these experiments was 10 seconds. 


Hl. NUMERICAL RESULTS 


A. OFFSET EYE EXPERIMENTS 

1. Initial Conditions 

The initial conditions for the offset eye experiments are the same as those used by 
PKS, though not all variations explored in that research are presented in this paper. In 
each of these experiments, the eye is represented as a circular region of lower, constant 
vorticity surrounded by an annular ring of elevated vorticity that decreases with distance 


from the eye. 


The initial vorticity field for this set of experiments is given by 








Si. O<? <r, 
asf? 14 si) r SP < (44d) 
G(x, y,0) =o, +495, Gad) = Pand 77; 
oe } r, srs (4+d,) 
0, otherwise 


where 





P= J(x—x,) +y? and r= x’ +y? 


The values for 7,7, X),4,,d,,¢,, and ¢, are all independently specified. The value 
of ¢. is chosen such that the average vorticity over the domain is zero, resulting in a 
small negative vorticity outside the vortex. The function S(s) is the basic cubic Hermite 
shape function 


S(s) =1- 3s? + 25° 


This procedure with a uniform small negative vorticity ¢, outside the area of positive 


vorticity produces nearly irrotational flow in the corners of the domain since 


streamfunction is the solution to a Poisson equation with small forcing. 
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Figure 5. Initial vorticity field and wind profile for all monopole experiments. The wind 
profile shown is taken east-west across the center of the vortex. 
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First a control run, Experiment A, was conducted using a large symmetric eye. 
Experiment B was a medium offset eye and Experiment C was a small offset eye. The 
values used for each of these parameters for each of the eye experiments are given in 
Table 1 below. The initial vorticity field and a corresponding profile of winds across the 


vortex is shown for each of these experiments in Figure 5. 


















































PKS 
Bape) oe. |) Cape. iil -exege| hii |) Ge $1 So 
Exp. 
(km) | (km) | (km) | (km) | (km) | (x10°s") | (x10°s"') | (x10°s"') 
A 24 45 0 7 7 -26.7 60 300 D2 
B 18 45 10 9 10 -32.7 60 300 E 
C 12 45 5 4 a -41.9 60 300 F 
Table 1. _ Initial condition parameters for offset eye experiments. 
2 Vorticity Structure Evolution 


The vorticity evolution was qualitatively similar to that of PKS in each 
experiment where identical initial conditions were used. Though there were some 
differences in the structures that evolved, the most significant difference was that 
development occurred faster. The models used in their study and this one were both non- 
divergent, barotropic spectral models, but there were two key differences which probably 
led to the differences in development. The model used by PKS was a doubly periodic 
Fourier model, while the one used in this study used the Fourier-Chebyshev method. The 
domain used in the previous study was 200x200 km while this one was 216x216 km. 
Since the formulation of the initial conditions sets the background vorticity such that 
average vorticity over the domain is zero, the background vorticity in these experiments 


was a larger negative value than that used by PKS. 


Figures 6 and 7 show the evolution of the vorticity pattern for Experiment A, 
which was the large eye that was initially symmetric. Schubert, et. al. (1999) conducted 


an experiment with similar initial conditions, but with a wider band of elevated vorticity 
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surrounding the eye. PKS actually give little information about their experiment with 


these initial conditions except that the results were similar to Schubert and that the final 
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Figure 6. Vorticity fields for Experiment A at a) one hour, b) four hours, c) six hours, 
and d) eight hours. 


equilibrium state was a tripole structure. Though PKS reports results similar to Schubert, 
et. al., the end state was a tripole, while the Schubert, et. al. end state was monopolar. 
The results from this experiment were similar to both PKS and Schubert, et. al. as wave 
breaking occurred early, in fact earlier than in either of the previous studies, and the 


equilibrium state was a tripole structure. 


By one hour, wave breaking occurred along the inner wall of the elevated 
vorticity ring. This wave breaking did not occur until six hours in the Schubert, et. al. 
study. Additionally, in that study four breaking waves formed while in the current work 
twelve waves developed. It should be noted that the Schubert, et. al. study used a grid 


spacing of four km, while the current work used one km spacing. Wave breaking 
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occurred along the outer wall of the ring at four hours, while the outer waves broke at 


eight hours in the previous work. By six hours, four pools of vorticity have 
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Figure 7. Vorticity fields for Experiment A at a) 10 h, b) 12 h, c) 24h, and d) 36 h. 


formed and at twelve hours, two small pools of negative vorticity form and orbit the 
vortex for the remainder of the model run. The central tripole formed by 24 h, though its 
structure became much smoother as time passed. By 36 h, the structure of both the 
central tripole and the satellites of negative vorticity are very smooth and simply rotate 


for the rest of the model run. This is the final quasi-steady state. 


Schubert, et. al. discussed an enstrophy cascade at eight hours when the violent 
wave breaking occurred. This experiment also resulted in a significant decay of 
enstrophy, shown in Figure 8. The enstrophy decay began immediately and continued 


until about 10 h while the wave breaking and mixing occurred. 
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Experiment B is the medium-sized offset eye case, which was run with the same 


initial conditions as the PKS Experiment E. This case evolved similarly to the PKS 
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Figure 8. Enstrophy decay for Experiment A. 
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Figure 9. Vorticity fields for Experiment B at a) one hour, b) three hours, c) four hours, 
and d) six hours. 
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experiment early in the model run with wave breaking and violent mixing. In the later 
hours, however, this case evolved into a monopole of positive vorticity with two to four 


(depending on time) orbiting satellites of negative vorticity, while the PKS experiment 


developed into a tripolar final state. 


The Experiment B vorticity evolution is depicted in Figures 9 and 10. Just as in 
Experiment A, wave breaking occurred almost immediately and is obvious in Figure 9a at 
one hour. By three hours, violent mixing has begun and broken apart the outer wall of 
the elevated vorticity ring. A long thin filament of elevated vorticity fluid formed 
extending out into the lower vorticity region outside the vortex. Between hours four and 
seven, strong mixing continued and the central region become very disorganized. Then 
at hour eight, the central monopole first became organized, though it was quite ragged at 
this time and gradually became more smooth and circular in the following hours. At 


twelve hours four small pools of negative formed outside the vortex. These 
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Figure 10. Vorticity fields for Experiment B at a) 8 h, b) 12 h, c) 18 h, and d) 36 h. 
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satellites orbit the vortex and eventually merge into two pools. By 30 h the vortex had 
become very smooth and slightly elliptical with two satellites of negative vorticity, 


forming the final quasi-steady state. 


Experiment C is the small offset eye using the same initial conditions as PKS’s 
Experiment F. In the PKS experiment, the eye was preserved for the entire model run, 
though it was farther offset at 72 h than at the beginning. In this experiment, the eye was 
actually ejected from the vortex at 31 h. The vorticity structure through this experiment 


is illustrated in Figures 11 and 12. 


Just as in the first two experiments, violent mixing through wave breaking along 
the inner wall occurred during the first hour. At hour four, the outer wall of the ring had 
distorted toward a triangular shape. Wave breaking began to occur along the outer wall 
at six hours and a long thin filament developed and extended into the lower vorticity 
region surrounding the vortex. A second filament formed at hour seven and from hours 
eight through 24, vorticity was mixed into the outer region as the filaments grew and 
subsequently broke up in the low vorticity region. A lobe of low vorticity fluid intruded 
into the vortex at 26 h and by 28 h the eye was pushed to the outer edge of the vortex. 
The low vorticity fluid which had initially been the eye was squeezed through the outer 
edge of the vortex and ejected at hours 30 and 31. By hour 42, two smaller poles of 
positive vorticity formed around the central high vorticity region and persisted for several 


hours until the structure eventually relaxed to a monopole final state at 68 h. 


The enstrophy cascade in the experiment occurred in two stages. First, a sharp 
decay of enstrophy occurred during the first five hours coincident with the violent mixing 
around the inner wall of the eye as shown in Figure 13. Afterward the decrease in 
enstrophy was very gradual until the 25 h point. Between 25 and 32 h a second sharp 
decrease in enstrophy occurred as low vorticity fluid from the outer region intruded into 
the vortex and the eye was ejected. 

3: Wind Profile Evolution and Kinetic Energy Transfers 

As discussed in Section II, the total kinetic energy over the domain is almost 
conserved, only decaying a small amount due solely to the viscosity used in the model’s 


prognostic equation. In order to analyze the transfer of kinetic energy between the mean 
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Figure 11. Vorticity fields for Experiment C at a) one hour, b) four hours, c) six hours, 
d) seven hours, e) eight hours, and f) ten hours. 
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Figure 12. Vorticity fields for Experiment C at a) 20 h, b) 26h, c) 28h, d) 30h, e) 42 h, 
and f) 68 h. 
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Figure 13. Enstrophy decay for Experiment C. 


flow and the asymmetry, the total kinetic energy must be decomposed into the kinetic 


energy of the mean flow KE and the kinetic energy of the contained in the asymmetry 


KE'. 
KE = KE + KE' (11) 


In order to form this equation, the wind must first be broken into its mean and 


perturbation components 
V=V+d' (12) 


where the V represents the vector wind V = ui + vj. Now in polar coordinates 


2a 
Va [Vd0 = ui + vj (13) 

20 5 

bce ies 
r 00 
ees Pe: < 
KE = = [LO + vp) V' + viyrd@lr (14) 
00 


where A is the area of integration. Now 





2 
Lol vet vy eee 
Sree | | | rea a i (15) 
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0 0 





Yee t —2 
KE = |[ rate + = [rd ar (16) 


which is equivalent to equation (11). 


For this energy diagnosis, the kinetic energy which would be present in the 
system if the streamfunction contours were rearranged such that the system is completely 
symmetric was used as the mean kinetic energy. This was accomplished by first 
azimuthally averaging the streamfunction over a radius of 108 km from the point of 


minimum streamfunction, half the width of the domain. Then this azimuthally averaged 


streamfunction was differentiated to calculate the mean wind speed v. KE bar was 


calculated using the second term in the right hand side of equation (16). 


The total kinetic energy was found by integrating the wu and v values in Cartesian 
coordinates using equation (9) but only over a circle of 108 km radius from the center of 
the vortex. In this way the total kinetic energy and mean kinetic energy were determined 
over the same area so that the perturbation kinetic energy could be determined by using 


equation (11). 


Since much of the energy in any system is largely provided through the release of 
latent heat (Foley, 1995) and the non-divergent barotropic model does not model 
moisture, the tropical cyclones in this study should not intensify significantly. In fact, the 
total kinetic energy over the domain is nearly conserved and actually decreases slightly 
with time due to viscosity, so kinetic energy can only be transferred rather than actually 
converted from other forms of energy as occurs in non-conservative processes in nature. 
However, it is the conservative processes being examined. The model can represent 
those processes (Kossin and Schubert, 2001), so it can model the transfer of kinetic 


energy between the mean flow and the perturbation that can cause changes in intensity. 


The kinetic energy in the asymmetry in Experiment C is plotted as a percentage of 
the total kinetic energy over time in Figure 14. As the eye was initially off center, the 


asymmetric kinetic energy started at 8.49 percent and jumped to 14.28 percent as the 
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Figure 14. Kinetic energy contained in the asymmetry as a percentage of the total kinetic 
energy for Experiment C. 


mesovortices formed at one hour. Afterward the percentage of kinetic energy contained 
in the asymmetry oscillated up and down with an amplitude of about four percent, but it 
generally decreased as the vortex became more and more symmetric. After 30 h, the 
decreasing trend stopped and perturbation kinetic energy oscillated about a mean value of 
3.63 percent. At this point the vortex reached its maximum symmetry. It never became 
completely symmetric, as the quasi-steady state condition was a tripole with the two 


satellites unevenly spaced in azimuth about the central pole. 


Though this general trend of decreasing then leveling out at 30 h is obvious in 
Figure 14 and was expected due to the symmetrization of the vorticity pattern, the most 
striking feature of the kinetic energy plot is the large oscillations about general trend. 
The period of oscillation varies but its average is 3.5 hours. Figure 15 shows the track of 
the point of minimum streamfunction, which was used as the center of the vortex for 
calculating the mean wind profile. This plot shows that the system rotated around a 
geographic point that was not collocated with the center of the vortex with a period of 
about 1.7 hours, roughly half the period of oscillations in perturbation kinetic energy. It 
should be noted that the eye rotation is slower than it would be due to simple advection 
by the maximum wind. Though this rotation may not be the only factor responsible for 
the kinetic energy oscillation, it appears to at least play some role. It is also possible that 


a better method of finding the center might result in a smoother evolution. 
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Figure 15. Track of the vortex center for the first ten hours of Experiment C. 


Intensity of a tropical cyclone is frequently quantified by the maximum wind 
speed or minimum sea level pressure. However, the shape of wind profiles can vary 
significantly, as shown by Weatherford and Gray (1988). Therefore, the average winds 
over some radial band near the center of the cyclone may well be a better measure of the 
energy, and probably the destructive power, contained in a tropical cyclone. Weatherford 
and Gray (1988) defined “strength” of the tropical cyclone as the winds in a band from 
one to two-and-a-half degrees from the center of the cyclone. Strength and intensity of a 
hurricane are not always closely correlated. In fact, Weatherford and Gray cite the case 
of Supertyphoon Wynne in which the central pressure fell 59 mb in twelve hours with no 
change in strength. This study considers the wind profiles closer to the center, typically 
in the innermost 70 km. Figure 16 shows that the maximum wind speed in Experiment C 


decreased by 11.8 percent during the model run. However, this maximum 
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Figure 16. Maximum tangential wind speed for Experiment C. 
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wind, which was initially 59.8 m/s, covered a very small area. The maximum 
azimuthally averaged wind speed actually increased from 43.5 m/s to 46.5 m/s during the 
first 24 hours and remained relatively constant thereafter. An examination of Figure 17 
will show that the azimuthally averaged wind speed over the entire band from the center 


out to about 70 km increased as the vortex became more symmetric. 
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Figure 17. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment C at zero, two, four, six, 
and 48 hours. 


The kinetic energy evolution of Experiment B, depicted by Figure 18, proceeded 
similarly to Experiment C with a slight initial increase as the mesovortices formed and 
increased asymmetry, followed a decrease in the perturbation kinetic energy. This 


decrease stops with KE’ oscillating about a mean of around five percent from hours five 
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Figure 18. Kinetic energy contained in the asymmetry as a percentage of the total kinetic 
energy for Experiment B. 
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through nineteen and again decaying afterward. During this final decay, the amplitude of 
the oscillations also decayed. The percent perturbation kinetic energy was actually a 
small negative value after 27 h, which was obviously caused by an error of some type. A 
full discussion of the reasons for this negative result is given in section III.B.3 below. As 
in Experiment C, the maximum wind speed decreased, but the maximum azimuthally 
averaged wind speed increased as shown in Figure 19. This figure shows that the average 


winds in the inner 70 km band also increased as the vortex was symmetrized. 
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Figure 19. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment B at zero, two, four, six, 
and 24 h. 
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Figure 20. Kinetic energy contained in the asymmetry as a percentage of the total kinetic 
energy for Experiment A. 


Perturbation kinetic energy increased significantly during the first five hours of 


integration in the initially symmetric eye case, Experiment A, as the vorticity pattern was 
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broken up and became extremely disorganized, as shown in Figure 20. The energy that 
was transferred from the mean flow to the asymmetry, 32 percent of the total KE, was 
very quickly transferred back to the mean flow as symmetrization occurred. The 
perturbation kinetic energy oscillated about a mean of 7.5 percent at all times after ten 
hours. The period of this oscillation was quite irregular. An examination of the center of 
minimum streamfunction location showed that its movement was highly erratic, rather 
than the regular inward-spiraling path followed in Experiment C. Figure 21 shows that a 
massive drop in the maximum azimuthally averaged wind speed as violent mixing tore 
the cyclone structure apart in the first five hours. As in the first two cases, the wind 
speeds increased afterward as the vortex again became symmetric, but the final maximum 


was still lower than the initial value. 
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Figure 21. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment B at zero, two, four, six, 
and 24 h. 


B. OFFSET VORTICITY MONOPOLE EXPERIMENTS 

1. Initial Conditions 

The initial conditions for the offset vorticity monopole experiments, also taken 
from PKS, are an idealized representation of a tropical storm with an offset area of 
intense convection. The initial vorticity field is a circular region of radius a, centered at 


X=Xco,¥=y-. The maximum value of vorticity is not located at the center of the 


circle, but rather at x = x,,, y=. Vorticity decreases monotonically in all directions 
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from this maximum point. As in the offset eye experiments, ¢, is chosen such that the 


average vorticity over the entire domain equals zero. 


Mathematically, the initial condition is given by 
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The distance value d is calculated by first finding 


A= tan Pe 
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where 


The value for A is then substituted into 


Ra he ee 
B= arcsin( "=" si 4) 


a 


Finally, d is determined using A and B. 


‘ sin(A + B) 
sin A 


d= 


The peakedness of the field is determined by the parameter x. In these 
experiments the vorticity is quite sharply peaked with « = 4%exp(2)In(2) = 2.5609. This 
steep vorticity gradient necessitates the use of viscosity in the integration of the model to 
damp the cascade of vorticity to smaller and smaller scales and producing excessively 


noisy results. 


For the control run, Experiment D, the maximum vorticity was located at the 
center of the vortex. Experiments E and F were run with very offset and slightly offset 
monopoles respectively. All parameters used in the equations above, along with the 
distance maximum vorticity is offset, x. —x,,, are listed in Table 2. The initial vorticity 
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Figure 22. Initial vorticity field and wind profile for all monopole experiments. The 
wind profile shown is taken east-west across the center of the vortex. 


field and a corresponding profile of winds across the vortex is shown for each of these 


experiments in Figure 22. 
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P PKS 
Exp. a Xe Xy vo My C Ce 
Exp. 
(km) (km) (km) (km) | (x10°s"') | (x10°s"') 

D 45 116.1 116.1 0 300 -11.4 N/A 

E 45 116.1 76.1 40 300 -11.4 A 

F 45 108.1 88.1 20 300 -11.4 C 

Table 2. _ Initial condition parameters for offset monopole experiments. 


2 Vorticity Structure Evolution 


The vorticity evolution of the monopole experiments was also similar to that of 
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Figure 23. Vorticity fields for Experiment D at a) one hour, b) two hours, c) three hours, 
and d) five hours. 
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0g 


instability is not met, though 3p does change from negative values to zero at a radius of 
Yr 


about 45 km from the center of the vortex. Since the vortex cannot be barotropically 
unstable, the vortex structure does not break apart in violent mixing as in the eye cases. 
Weaker mixing does occur, however, mostly due to the formation and break up of spiral 
bands and a possibility for weak barotropic instability develops in later hours as lower 


vorticity fluid is surrounded by higher vorticity spiral bands. 


The vorticity evolution of Experiment D is shown in Figures 23 and 24. The 
vortex, which was an initially symmetric monopolar structure, become very slightly 
elliptical almost immediately and rotated cyclonically with a period of 8.37 h. This 
period equates to a 5.4 m/s speed of movement around the radius of maximum winds. 
Since the maximum wind is 26.5 m/s, there must be wave propagation upstream at 21.1 


m/s to result in this rotation. This is in the correct sense for a vortex Rossby wave. This 
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Figure 24. Vorticity fields for Experiment D at a) six hours, b) nine hours, c) twelve 
hours, and d) eighteen hours. 
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rotation continues through hour five as shown in Figures 23a though 23d and then the 
vortex is circular again at six hours. At nine hours, the vortex again becomes elliptical, 
but almost imperceptibly so. The vortex is completely symmetric and circular at eighteen 
hours and remains so for the remainder of the 50 hour model run. As there is little to no 
mixing in this case, the enstrophy decays at a slow and nearly constant rate through the 


entire model run. The decrease in enstrophy over the entire 50 hours is only 6.5 percent. 


Experiment E was an offset monopole with the point of maximum vorticity very 
near the western edge of the vortex. Figures 25 and 26 depict the development of the 
vorticity in this very asymmetric, yet barotropically stable, case. Though violent mixing 


as in the off center eye experiments never occurs, axisymmetrization and some mixing 


through development of a spiral band begin in the first hour. By hour two, the band had 
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Figure 25. Vorticity fields for Experiment E at a) one hour, b) two hours, c) four hours, 
and d) six hours. 
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Figure 26. Vorticity fields for Experiment E at a) eight hours, b) nine hours, c) fourteen 
hours, and d) 27 hours. 


grown into a thin filament extending about a quarter of the distance around the vortex and 
the inner contours of vorticity were also distorted outward toward lower vorticity. The 
band had grown half way around the vortex at four hours and the monopole had moved to 
a location near the center, though none of the contours were circular. At eight hours, the 
band enclosed a thin band of negative vorticity and its end broke off mixing the positive 
vorticity outward. By fourteen hours, the vortex was essentially symmetric but the 
contours were not yet quite circular and the completely symmetric and circular 
equilibrium state was reached at 22 h. The mixing through spiral band formation and 
break up was accompanied by an enstrophy cascade of six percent in the first eleven 
hours of integration. Afterward the enstrophy decay continued at a slow constant rate for 


a total decrease of eleven percent in 50 hours. 
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Experiment F was initialized with the same maximum vorticity as Experiment E, 
but was offset by 20 km instead of the 40 km used in Experiment E. This experiment 
developed similarly to Experiment E, but the spiral band developed later and, since the 
field was initially less asymmetric, the final symmetric state was reached more quickly. 
The vorticity series for this experiment is shown in Figures 27 and 28. At one hour all 
contours remained quite smooth, but the entire structure had become elliptical and rotated 
cyclonically. The center of the monopole had also moved closer to the geographic center 
of the vortex. A large smooth bulge developed along the outer edge of the positive 
vorticity region at two hours. The spiral band began to develop at hour four, three hours 
later than in Experiment E. The band grew and its end began to break off at six hours, 
mixing positive vorticity into the outer region. In the next hour the band continued to 
grow and break off. The next two contours also formed bands extending into lower 


vorticity, mixing positive vorticity outward from the center. At nine hours, the bands 
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Figure 27. Vorticity fields for Experiment F at a) one hour, b) two hours, c) four hours, 
and d) six hours. 
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Figure 28. Vorticity fields for Experiment F at a) seven hours, b) nine hours, c) ten 
hours, and d) eighteen hours. 


began to shrink, forcing the structure toward a circular shape. After ten hours, only a 
small remnant of the outer band remained and the inner bands had disappeared altogether. 
After eighteen hours, the completely circular equilibrium state was reached, four hours 
earlier than in Experiment E. As should be expected by the band formation and mixing 
described above, the sharpest enstrophy cascade occurred between hours two and ten, 
though the decay during this period was only 2.5 percent. After hour twelve, a gradual 
constant decay continued through the end of the 50 hour model run. 

3: Wind Profile Evolution and Kinetic Energy Transfers 

The offset monopole cases were not unstable and the azimuthally averaged wind 
profiles did not change as significantly with time as the offset eye cases did. A much 


smaller percentage of kinetic energy was contained in the asymmetries in the monopole 


Ja 


experiments than in the offset eye cases. However, small energy transfers between the 


asymmetries and the mean flow did occur. 


Figure 29 shows the kinetic energy contained by the asymmetry as a percentage 
of the total kinetic energy through 45 hours of model integration for Experiment E, which 
is typical of these cases. As a large bulge, which will later become the spiral band, forms 
on one side of the vortex at one hour, the system is actually more asymmetric than it 
began and the kinetic energy in the asymmetry actually increases slightly. Later the fluid 
contained in this bulge wraps around the vortex as a spiral band and the area of maximum 
vorticity moves toward the geographic center of the vortex, increasing symmetry and 
thereby decreasing the kinetic energy contained in the asymmetry. The perturbation 
kinetic energy decreases until hour five when the central monopole is slightly offset to 
the side of the vortex where the spiral band lies. Even though the vortex was not yet 
circular, its structure was such that the arrangement of kinetic energy was quite 


symmetric. 


After the first five hours, the percent kinetic energy oscillates with an eleven hour 
period between values of approximately 0.3 percent and —0.9 percent. Obviously, the 
mean kinetic energy cannot be greater than the total kinetic energy, which would be 
required for perturbation kinetic energy to be negative. The most likely reason for this 
occurrence lies with the wind calculation method. The wind speeds used to calculate the 


total kinetic energy were determined from streamfunction by the model using a spectral 
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Figure 29. Kinetic energy contained in the asymmetry as a percentage of the total kinetic 
energy for Experiment E. 
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method over the square domain. The mean wind speed used in the mean kinetic energy 
calculation was determined from the azimuthally averaged streamfunction by finite 
differencing. The difference in differentiation methods results in a very small difference 
in the wind speeds calculated even if the streamfunctions are exactly the same. Since the 
mean wind speed is quite low, the difference in wind speed needed to produce a kinetic 
energy perturbation of —0.9 percent vice zero percent is only 0.04 m/s. The mean wind 
speed over the domain was near 8.5 m/s at the times when these negative kinetic energy 
values occurred. The difference of 0.9 percent in kinetic energy could occur by using 
8.46 m/s instead of 8.5 m/s as the mean wind speed. While this difference would be 
unnoticed in experiments with higher mean wind speeds, it results in a negative 
perturbation kinetic energy calculation here. It is also possible that some error was 
introduced due to corners in the domain. Even though only the winds within the 108 km 
radius used in the kinetic energy calculation, the wind field was calculated over the entire 


square domain. 


This problem, however, can only result in a systematic error which should be a 
constant percent of the kinetic energy value. While it can cause the erroneous negative 
values to occur, it is not responsible for the sinusoidal oscillation in the perturbation 
kinetic energy. Figure 30 shows that, while the vortex appears to have become 
completely circular and symmetric, fluctuations in the wind speed did occur. In these 
plots, the azimuthally averaged wind profiles for the times of the local maximum and 
local minimum perturbation kinetic energy are plotted together. The plots on the left side 
of the figure show that, while much of the profile remains unchanged, the wind speed in 
the outer 20 km of the area examined was consistently as much 0.5 m/s higher when the 
minimum perturbation kinetic energy occurred than when the maximum occurred. The 
plots on the right hand side of the figure show the same profile, zoomed in on the area 
around the radius of maximum wind in the vortex. The wind at times when minima of 
perturbation kinetic energy occurred was 0.1 to 0.2 m/s higher than at times of the 
maxima in this region. These wind fluctuations are consistent with the oscillations in 
perturbation kinetic energy, as higher mean wind leads to higher mean kinetic energy and 


therefore lower perturbation kinetic energy at the times when the minima occur. The 
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Figure 30. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment E at the times of the local 
maxima and minima for each wavelength of KE’ oscillation. b), d), f), and h) show the 
zoomed in area around the radius of maximum winds. 
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reason for these oscillations in wind speed could not be determined for certain, but 
possible mechanisms were explored. First, vortex Rossby wave propagation such as that 
in Typhoon Herb (Kuo, et. al., 1999) were considered. If the vorticity in the innermost 
six km in Figure 31 (azimuthally averaged vorticity profile for Experiment E at six hours, 
when the fluctuations begin) is considered to be constant, then the linear vorticity wave 


phase speed can be calculated by 


where Ving. is the maximum wind speed and m is wavenumber (Thomson, 1880; Lamb, 
1932; and Kuo, et. al., 1999). The vorticity in this region is not actually constant, but 
decreases very slightly so this assumption is reasonable. A wavenumber 5 vortex Rossby 
wave would then have an upstream phase speed of 20.58 m/s, resulting in a cyclonic 
rotation with an 11.02 hour period, which matches closely with the 11 hour period in the 
fluction in wind speed. However, this is unlikely to be the mechanism causing the 
fluctuations, as the winds around the radius of maximum wind and the winds in the outer 
region of the vortex vacillate with the same period. Further, the vorticity gradient in the 
outer 20 km is zero, or very near zero, so that region provide no medium for a vorticity 


wave to propagate upon. 
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Figure 31. Azimuthally averaged vorticity profile for Experiment E at six hours. 


The kinetic energy evolution of the other two cases proceeded very similarly to 
Experiment E. The peak in perturbation kinetic energy for Experiment F only reached 


ay 


1.7 percent, vice the 2.5 percent for Experiment E, which is reasonable as the vortex was 
initially less asymmetric. Both this case and the initially symmetric Experiment D 
resulted in a sinusoidally oscillating final state in kinetic energy with approximately the 


same amplitude and period as in Experiment E. 


Though the offset monopole cases showed a transfer of kinetic energy from the 
asymmetry to the mean flow, the magnitude was much less than in the off center eye 
cases. Modification of the azimuthally averaged wind profiles, shown in Figure 32, by 
the axisymmetrization process occurred in a much narrower band and was less significant 
than in the eye experiments. These effects illustrate that for these cases, which would 
typically occur during the tropical storm phase of the tropical cyclone life cycle, 
axisymmetrization does not have a significant effect on the intensity or strength of a 


tropical cyclone. 
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Figure 32. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment E at zero, two, four, six, 
and 24 hours. 


C. FURTHER EXPERIMENTS 

Several further experiments were conducted to study other possible effects on the 
development of the systems. All experiments described in previous section were 
integrated using an f-plane model. Various initial conditions from these experiments 
were also modeled with the inclusion of beta. Since the outer wind profile of the vortices 
studied does not decrease to zero inside the model domain, one experiment was run on a 
larger domain to ensure that the wind profiles produced in the experiment were not being 


contaminated by the boundaries of the model. Two additional experiments demonstrated 
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the need for friction. Finally, one experiment was studied in much finer temporal 
resolution to determine the details of initial mesovortex formation. A brief summary of 


all further experiments is provided in table 3 below. 



































Exp. Description of Initial Conditions 

G Initially symmetric monopole, same as Experiment D. Integrated on beta plane. 

H Monopole initially offset 40 km, same as Experiment E. Integrated on beta 
plane. 

I Medium sized offset eye, same as Experiment B. Integrated on beta plane. 
Initially symmetric monopole with structure the same as Experiment D, but with 

J all dimensions of both the vortex and the domain twice as large. Integrated on 
beta plane. 

K Same initial conditions as Experiment D, but with domain 648x648 km (three 
times as large). Integrated on /-plane. 

L Same initial condition as Experiment D, but integrated on f-plane with no 
friction. 
Same initial conditions used by Kuo, et. al. (1999) to simulate Typhoon Herb. 

M : ee 
Integrated on f-plane with no friction. 

N Medium sized offset eye, same as Experiment B, but integrated on f-plane with 
output every five minutes during first hour. 





Table 3. | Summary of initial conditions for all further experiments. 


1. Beta Plane Experiments 

Since the beta effect was found to be important at relatively small scales in a 
study of the interaction between monsoon circulation and tropical disturbances (Kuo, et. 
al., 2001), several experiments were conducted to determine whether the beta effect 
would play any significant role in the development of the vortices studied in this 
research. The same model was used for these experiments, except that the barotropic 


vorticity equation was modified to include the beta term as described in Section II. A 


1 


constant value of 8 = 2.205x107''m™'s' was used for all beta plane experiments, which 


places the center of the vortex at 15° latitude. 


Experiment G was run with the same initial conditions as Experiment D, but was 
integrated using the beta plane instead of the fplane. The structure of the vortex evolved 


exactly as it did on the fplane, but beta effect propagation moved the vortex 7.5 km 
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westward in 72 h, resulting in a propagation speed of only 0.03m/s. This very slow 
westward movement is consistent with previous research that shows that beta effect 
propagation (BEP) speed is a function of the radius of the vortex and the slope of the 
outer portion of the wind speed profile (Chan and Williams, 1987 and Fiorino and 
Elsberry, 1989). Since this vortex has a very small radius and the wind speed decreases 
very sharply outside the radius of maximum winds, a very slow westward movement is 
reasonable. Figure 33 shows the vortex at 12, 24, 36, and 48 h with the fplane and beta 
plane results overlaid to demonstrate the similarity of the structure and show this slow 
westward drift. The azimuthally averaged wind profiles and the kinetic energy time 


series (not shown) were exactly the same as those of the f-plane case. 
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Figure 33. Vorticity fields for Experiment G at a) 0 h, b) 24h, c) 48h, and d) 72h. The 
f-plane case is plotted in solid blue lines and the beta plane case in dashed red lines. 
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Figure 34. Vorticity fields for Experiment H at a) 6 h, c) 14h, e) 16h, and g) 20 h. 
Panels b), d), f), and h) are zoomed in on perturbation areas. The fplane case is plotted 
in solid blue lines and the beta plane case in dashed red lines. 
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Figure 35. Vorticity fields for Experiment I at a) 6 h (plane), b) 6 h (beta plane), c) 12 h 
(f-plane), d) 12 h (beta plane), e) 48 h (fF plane), and f) 48 h (beta plane). 
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Experiment H was the integration of the very offset monopole, Experiment E, on 
the beta plane. In the early hours, the beta plane and (plane results are exactly the same. 
By hour six, the slight westward movement of the vortex in the beta plane case is clearly 
evident, but perturbations in the vorticity pattern are still virtually identical as illustrated 
by Figure 34a. Between fourteen and 20 h, small differences in the plane and beta plane 
cases exist as shown in Figure 34b, 34c, and 34d. Still these differences are only in the 
fine structure of perturbations in the pattern. The overall pattern is still the same except 
that the beta plane case is shifted toward the west. By tau24, the vortex was essentially 
axisymmetric and only fine smoothing of the contours occurred after this point. The beta 
plane and /-plane patterns were again identical and remained so through all subsequent 
times. As the vorticity fields were so similar, the resulting azimuthally averaged wind 


profiles and kinetic energy time series were again identical. 


The medium offset eye was also integrated on the beta plane. This case, 
Experiment I, used the same initial conditions as Experiment B. This experiment 
proceeded exactly as Experiment B except for the slight westward drift described above 
in Experiments G and H. Since the vorticity pattern is much more complex than in the 
monopole cases, overlaying vorticity from f-plane and beta-plane cases together cannot 


be easily read so Figure 35 shows the vorticity at selected times from the plane and beta 
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Figure 36. Azimuthally averaged wind profiles for Experiment B (f-plane) and 
Experiment I (beta plane). 
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plane case side by side. Just as in the other two beta plane cases, there was no 
significant difference between the beta plane and fplane experiments. Figure 36 shows 
that the azimuthally averaged wind profiles are identical as well. 

2s Larger Vortex on Beta Plane 

Since the effect of beta on a tropical cyclone is sensitive to the flow at a large 
radius from the center of the vortex (Fiorino and Elsberry, 1989), Experiment J was run 
with the same initially symmetric monopole as Experiments D and G but with all 
dimensions doubled to determine whether beta would play a significant role in this larger 
vortex. This vortex drifted slightly faster than in Experiment G and moved slightly north 
of west instead of due west, but again there was no significant effect on the vorticity 
structure. These effects are illustrated in Figure 37. It should be noted that even this 


double-sized vortex was still small by comparison to most observed in nature. The 
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Figure 37. Vorticity fields for Experiment J at a) 0h, b) 24h, c) 48h, and d) 72 h. The 
fplane case is plotted in solid blue lines and the beta plane case in dashed red lines. 
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Fiorino and Elsberry study showed that the flow outside 300 km from the center of the 
vortex is most important in determining the effects of beta on tropical cyclone motion. 
Since the wind in this cyclone dropped to zero inside that radius, the BEP was minimal. 
Further, this experiment also shows that at this scale, beta has little effect on the tropical 
cyclone structure. 

3. Model Run with Larger Domain 

Even though the wind speed profile drops off rapidly, the outer portion of the 
profile does not reach zero (or near zero) inside the 216x216km domain for the eye 
experiments. Wind speed does reach zero for the monopole cases, but in the eye cases, 
which have a higher maximum wind, the wind speed at the outer edge of the domain can 
be higher than 15 m/s. Though the area examined in this study was the inner 108 km of 
the vortices, it was considered that interaction with the boundaries might alter the profile 
inside that area. In order to determine whether this would happen, Experiment B was run 
on a 648x648km domain and the wind profile were compared with those of the 


216x216km domain. Since the outer field of slightly negative vorticity was much larger 


in this case, the central vorticity was decreased from 300X10°s"'to 230x10°s' in order 
to achieve the same maximum wind speed. Due to these unavoidable differences in 
initial condition, there were slight differences in the resulting vorticity fields and wind 
profiles. However, the general shape and evolution of these fields were qualitatively 
quite similar, indicating that the intersection of the outer field of the vortex with the 
boundaries did not cause significant errors in the region studied. 

4, Model Runs without Friction 

In order to demonstrate the need for viscosity in these experiments, Experiment L 
was run integrating the same offset monopole as Experiment D without friction. For a 
case that could run without friction to use as a comparison, Experiment M was run with 
the initial conditions used by Kuo, et. al. to simulate Typhoon Herb. The initial vorticity 


field was given by 
(r) = ¢,P(r) 


where the function P is given by 
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K 1 ; ; 
P= L= ox —Fex{ ifr<l; 


0, otherwise 


with 








In this case, x, and y,are the center of the eye, a = 30 km, b= 20 km, « = 30 and 


¢, = 0.003s'. Note that this initial vorticity field is very similar to that used in the 


monopole experiments. Yet, as demonstrated by Figure 38, which shows the vorticity 
field for Experiments L and M side by side, there is no need for friction as there is in the 
monopole case. Even without friction, the vorticity field is very smooth at all times while 
the vorticity evolution of the monopole case without friction is quite ragged. The major 
difference in these cases is the peakedness term « which is 30 in the Typhoon Herb case 
and 2.5609 in the monopole cases. This results in a much more peaked vorticity profile 
in the monopole cases which leads to greater enstrophy cascade to smaller scales. This 
cascade continues to smaller and smaller scales until it can no longer be resolved by the 
model and results in the jagged contours of vorticity. Though this cascade occurs in 
nature, it must be damped at some scale by turbulence and friction and the viscosity term 
in the model is an approximation of this damping. Viscosity is also required in the eye 
cases as the vorticity gradient is even sharper, essential discontinuous, than in the 
monopole cases. 

5. Small Time Scale Examination of Mesovortex Formation 

In the offset eye experiments, the vorticity gradient is steeper on one side of the 
vortex than on the other side. It was considered that one side might therefore be more 
unstable than the other side. The model was run for one hour with output every five 
minutes with the same initial conditions as Experiment B. It was thought that the 
mesovortices may form on the side that is most unstable and then be advected by the 
mean flow into the less unstable region, thereby acting to redistribute vorticity and 


facilitate axisymmetrization. 
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As shown in Figure 39 at 20 minutes, however, the mesovortices do not begin 
only in the most unstable area, but rather there and exactly opposite that area (180° 
around the vortex). By 40 minutes, also depicted by Figure 39, the mesovortices have 


spread to lie all the way around the inner wall of the vortex. 
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Figure 38. Vorticity fields at 12, 24, and 36 h for Typhoon Herb and Experiment L. 
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Figure 39. Vorticity fields for Experiment N at 20 minutes and 40 minutes. 
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IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


One of the greatest difficulties in conducting a study of this nature is a lack of 
observations to use in constructing an accurate representation of the potential vorticity 
field (PKS). Even when long radar records, such as those used by Kuo, et. al. (1999) and 
Muramatsu (1986), are available, the potential vorticity cannot be calculated since 
Doppler radar measures tangential wind only, not the radial wind component. As 
scatterometers cannot accurately measure winds when the seas are confused or in areas 
where rain is falling (Portabella and Stoffelen, 2001), they are unable to provide wind 
observations near the center of tropical cyclones. After United States military typhoon 
reconnaissance flights in the Pacific were discontinued in 1987 (Weatherford and Gray, 
1988), even fewer observations are available. Since the mesovortices found in this and 
other studies form and dissipate so quickly, verification and careful study of them would 
require observations of a higher temporal resolution than even the aircraft observations 
that are made in the Atlantic. New techniques for inferring wind near the tropopause in 
the inner core region and near the surface inside the eye from GOES one-minute interval 
imagery now show promise at filling some of this observational void (Hasler, 1998). 
Unfortunately, these techniques cannot be taken advantage of until more routine 


sequences of one-minute interval imagery are taken. 


In this study, a non-divergent barotropic spectral model was used to examine the 
axisymmetrization process in tropical cyclones, the accompanying transfers of kinetic 
energy between scales, and to assess their impact on changing the intensity and strength 
of the cyclone. Admittedly, the processes that intensify a tropical cyclone are more 
complex than those that can be represented by the model. However, studying the 
conservation processes in the absence of complete physics allows us to determine which 
process is responsible for the resulting effects. Any change in kinetic energy must be due 
to transfer of energy from one scale to another, as the model does not represent internal 


energy, potential energy, or any conversion from those types of energy to kinetic energy. 


The evolution of the vorticity structure proceeded much as described in previous 


works by PKS and Schubert, et. al. (1999). In the offset eye cases, symmetrization 
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occurred primarily through strong mixing due to barotropic instability. The monopole 
cases developed spiral bands which subsequently broke off on the ends, mixing vorticity 


outward. 


Beta plane cases were run and differences between the fplane and beta plane 
results compared. The inclusion of beta was found to cause only insignificant 
differences in the vorticity evolution. There was, however, a greater difference between 
the f-plane and beta plane cases for the more unstable offset eye cases than on the 
monopole cases. There was no difference in the resulting winds from plane and beta 


plane integrations. 


Since no addition of latent heat is provided in the model, as occurs in nature, no 
significant intensification of the tropical cyclones was expected. In fact, if maximum 
wind is used to quantify intensity, each of these cases weakened. However, transfers of 
kinetic energy from the mean flow to the asymmetries were observed as mesovortices 
formed and transfers from the asymmetries back to the mean flow as axisymmetrization 
proceeded. The formation of these mesovortices and the accompanying transfer of 
kinetic energy occurred very quickly, typically in less than one hour. Their 
disappearance and transfer of energy back to the mean flow occurred in a few hours. The 
transfer of kinetic energy from the asymmetry to the mean flow caused an increase in the 
azimuthally averaged wind over a band over 70 km wide in the eye cases. Even though 
the maximum wind in the cyclone did not increase, the maximum azimuthally averaged 
wind did increase, indicating that symmetrization does play a role in increasing the 
strength of a tropical cyclone. Symmetrization of the offset monopole cases also resulted 
in increased azimuthally averaged wind, though both the magnitude of the increase and 
the width of the band over which it occurred were less than in the off-center eye cases. 
While moist processes and boundary layer dynamics are certainly important in the 
intensification of a tropical cyclone, this work has shown that symmetrization of an 


asymmetric structure also plays a role in building tropical cyclone strength. 
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